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N important modification in frus- 
A tration-aggression theory (Dollard, 
Doob, Miller, Mowrer, & Sears, 
1939) was proposed by Pastore (1952), who 
contended that whether aggression appears 
following frustration depends on the arbi- 
trariness of the frustrating agent. When 
subjects perceived frustration as reasonable or 
justifiable, they reported fewer aggressive 
responses on a questionnaire than when they 
perceived it as arbitrary or unreasonable. 
Rothaus and Worchel (1960) pointed out that 
the reduction of aggression under nonarbitrary 
frustration may be due not to lowered instiga- 
tion to aggress but to response inhibition 
aroused by the social nature of the situation 
described in the questionnaire. If this hy- 
pothesis is valid, then Pastore’s findings can 
be directly incorporated in  frustration- 
aggression theory. By using a projective 
version of the Pastore questionnaire, Rothaus 
and Worchel partially confirmed the hypothesis 
of response inhibition. Their results, however, 
still showed a significantly greater number of 
aggressive responses in the arbitrary than in 
the nonarbitrary situations, a difference that 
could have been due to the failure to remove 
all inhibition by the projective technique. 
The question still remains, therefore, 
whether the reduction of aggression under non- 
arbitrary frustration is due to the reduction in 
drive level or to response inhibition. If it is due 
to response inhibition, greater displacement 
of aggression towards innocent targets or 
towards oneself (Dollard et al., 1939) should 
occur in the nonarbitrary than in the arbitrary 
frustration. The present study was planned to 
test this hypothesis. Furthermore, since the 
foregoing studies all dealt with hypothetical 
situations, the reduction of aggressive responses 
reported under nonarbitrary frustration may 
also be attributable to social desirability. One 
might be more likely to give responses in the 
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socially expected direction to reasonable situa- 
tions described in questionnaires. To minimize 
the possibility, the present study induces arbi- 
trary and nonarbitrary frustrations experi- 
mentally, 

In addition, the present study seeks to iso- 
late the influence of two different conceptions 
of “arbitrariness” that have been confounded 
in previous studies (Cohen, 1955; Pastore, 
1952; Rothaus & Worchel, 1960). In one case, 
arbitrariness has been conceived as expectancy 
of frustration. Under arbitrary conditions, the 
subjects’ expectations are violated. Thus, Hor- 
witz (1956) finds evidence that when members 
of a group are led to believe that they have 
equal weight in determining a decision, hos- 
tility is evidenced towards a “leader” who as- 
sumes more than his legitimate weight in the 
final decision. Pastore (1950) suggested that 
the aggression aroused in the experiment by 
Sears, Hovland, and Miller (1940) was due to 
the “transgression by the experimenter of the 
terms of the experiment, under which the sub- 
jects agreed to participate” (p. 276). In other 
cases, arbitrariness has been equated with 
reasonableness (Allison & Hunt, 1959; Pastore, 
1952; Rothaus & Worchel, 1960). Reasonable- 
ness refers to some dimension of justifiableness 
(Pastore, 1952), that is, the imposed frustra- 
tion is seen as necessary or justifiable under the 
conditions of the situation. A frustration may 
be unexpected but perceived as reasonable or 
be expected and still judged unreasonable. The 
present experiment is an attempt, therefore, 
not only to test the hypothesis of response in- 
hibition under nonarbitrary frustration, but 
also to test the effects of expectation and rea- 
sonableness on the arousal of aggression. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 76 male students selected from 
the undergraduate psychology courses to filla 2 X 2 
factorial design (expectancy X reasonableness). They 
were requested to report for one of eight experimental 
sessions as part of their course requirement. In order 
to avoid any social structuring inherent in any one 
psychology class, subjects for each experimental session 
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came from different sections. No experimental session 
contained less than 7 or more than 13 subjects. 


Experimental Variables 


Each experimental session comprised an independent 
replication of the experiment. Frustration was imposed 
by the use of an “insult-failure” technique in the 
administration of an “‘intelligence” test. Previous 
studies have demonstrated that the technique was 
quite successful in arousing hostility (Worchel, 1957, 
1958). 

Expectancy of frustration was aroused by describing 
the nature of the frustration, that is, verbal comments 
by the examiner during the administration of the test. 
Reasonableness of frustration was introduced by stating 
a reason for the frustration, that is, to study the effects 
of pressure and distraction. It was found, however, 
that while expectancy does not necessarily involve 
reasonableness, the introduction of reasonableness does 
arouse an expectancy of frustration if we adhere to the 
foregoing definitions. In order to attempt to vary each 
dimension independently, reasonableness was not 
only defined as ‘“‘a reason for the frustration” but also 
justifiable in the sense that the test was understood as 
being administered in the same way to all students 
(used in the condition of high reasonableness and low 
expectancy). In other words, the frustration is not 
arbitrarily directed only towards the present group of 
subjects. The instructions, therefore, for each of the 
four conditions were: 

High Reasonableness-High Expectancy (HR-HE). 
You will be given a test which has been given to a 
large group of college students. This is part of a study 
of how people function under pressure. Here the 
examiner will attempt to distract you, urge you to 
work very rapidly, and tell you what to do while 
you are working. Your scores will be entered in your 
academic files. Do as well as you can. Do not turn this 
page until you are given the signal to begin. 

High Reasonableness-Low Expectancy UIR-LE). 
You will be given a test which has been given to a 
large group of college students. While the test 
administration may seem strange, the way this test 
is given to you is the same way it has been given to 
all students. Your scores will be entered in your 
academic files. Do as well as you can. Do not turn 
this page until you are given the signal to begin. 

Low Reasonableness-High Expectancy (LR-HE). 
You will be given a test which has been given to a 
large group of college students. The examiner will 
try to keep your mind from wandering, urge you to 
work rapidly, and, if necessary, tell you what to do 
while you are working. Your scores will be entered 
in your academic files. Do as well as you can. Do not 
turn this page until you are told to begin? 

Low Reasonableness-Low Expectancy (LR-LE). 
You will be given a test which has been given to a 





2 Though some indication of a reason is given for 
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people function under pressure. 
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large group of college students. It has been found 
that this test is a fairly accurate predictor of how 
well people do in college. Your scores will be entered 
in your academic files for future references. Do as 
well as you can. Do not turn this page until you arc 
given the signal to begin. 

Approximately one quarter of the members of cach 
experimental group were given HR-HF. instructions, 
one quarter HR-LE, etc. Of the final sample, an equal 
number of subjects had received each condition. 

The strength of each subject’s tendency to express 
aggression toward the examiner, express aggression 
toward himself, and express aggression toward mildly 
negative stereotypes was obtained by the use of a test 
of Insight and Social Sensitivity and a Sentence Com- 
pletion test. The former test consisted of statements 
about the examiner and the subject’s performance on 
the test. Each statement was followed by a six-point 
scale in which the subject was asked to express the 
extent of his agreement with the statement. A high 
score indicates agreement with a negatively phrased 
statement or disagreement with a positively phrased 
one. Two scores were obtained from this instrument: 
direct aggression toward the examiner, and _ self- 
aggression. 

The Sentence Completion test consisted of eight 
stems sclected from Zimmer (1959) that were reported 
to measure the tendency of a subject to project aggres- 
sion. These stems require some sort of reaction to a 
moderately negative stereotype. The number of 
responses to these stems classified by Zimmer as indicat- 
ing displacement was then taken as a measure of the 
subject’s inclination to attack such stereotypes. 


Procedure 


The examiner’s assistant passed out the University 
of Texas Intelligence Test which had been stacked 
alternately on the basis of the instructions for reason- 
ableness and expectancy. The examiner introduced 
himself as a professor of psychology. He informed 
the subjects they would be given intelligence tests, 
attitude scales, and other tests. The results would 
go on their permanent records and be uscd for voca- 
tional guidance, recommendations for scholarships, 
admission to graduate school, and so forth. Subjects 
were then told to read the instructions on the first page 
of the test. As previously outlined, differences in these 
general instructions defined the independent variables 
of this study. During the administration, the experi- 
menter would talk frequently to distract the subjects. 
He told them to “skip the ones you don’t know,” 
“you will be penalized for guessing,” “you are working 
too slowly,” “can’t understand why you can’t finish 
each test in the time allotted,” etc. Time limits for 
each test were so short that very few subjects were able 
to finish any of the subtests even though they had 
been informed that most subjects should be able to do 
so if they worked rapidly. 

At the end of the session, the purpose of the experi- 
ment was explained, as well as the fact that the Univer- 
sity of Texas Intelligence Test was not an intelligence 
test. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


As outlined, the experiment consisted of a 
2 X 2 factorial design with eight replications. 
As subjects within any given replication cannot 
be thought of as independent, sessions were 
treated as an independent variable. Therefore, 
a three-way analysis of variance was computed 
for each of the three dependent variables em- 
ploying the mean scores for each cell. In such 
an analysis Sessions X Reasonableness is the 
proper error term for the Reasonableness di- 
mension, Session X Expectancy of Frustration 
for the expectancy of frustration dimension, 
and Sessions X Expectancy of Frustration X 
Reasonableness for the three two-way interac- 
tions. As McNemar (1955) points out, this 
model allows no test for either the Sessions 
variable or the three-way interaction. 

Table 1 contains the grand means on each 
dependent variable in the four experimental 
conditions. 

As can be seen in this table, less aggression 
was expressed towards the examiner when 
there was high expectation of frustration than 
when there was low expectation of frustration. 
As all theoretical positions predicted this re- 
sult a one-tailed test is appropriate to test its 
significance. Table 2 shows that this difference, 
obtained on the basis of expectation of frustra- 
tion, is significant at about the .03 level. Rea- 
sonableness did not show any significant differ- 
ences. Perhaps the instructions were not 
really effective in inducing two sufficiently ex- 
treme degrees of reasonableness and therefore 
the present experiment is not conclusive as to 
the effects of reasonableness on the direct ex- 
pression of aggression. It does show, however, 
that expectancy is an influential factor in 
affecting the direct expression of aggression. In 
such items (Pastore, 1952) as “You are waiting 
on the right corner for a bus, and the driver in- 
tentionally passes you by,” and “Your date 
phones at the last minute and breaks the ap- 
potntment without an adequate explanation,” 
the factor of expectancy is very strong. 
Though Pastore (1952) considered this possi- 
bility, he still felt that it is the degree of justi- 
fiableness of the action of the frustrating agent 
that arouses aggression. The present results 
do not confirm this interpretation. 

In other contexts, Bateson (1941) and Berko- 
witz (1960) argue for the recognition of the 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES FOR FAcH 
OF THE Four EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 








High Expectation | Low Expectation 





Variable High Low 


Reason- | Reason- 
ableness | ableness 


High Low 
Reason- | Reason~ 
ableness | ableness 





16.33 | 16.52 











Direct aggression 13.48 | 14.60 

Self-aggression 20.64 | 18.91 | 19.17 | 15.16 

Other-agegression 4.13} 4.54] 4.72) 4.36 
TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE oF DrrEcr AGGRESSION 
AND SELF-AGGRESSION SCORES 














aes " Sclf-aggression 

Source df | - 7 ie 
MS Pr MS r 

Reasonableness (R) 1 | 3.39) .21 165.90) 8.63* 

Expectancy (E) 1 /45.36/5.40*/54. 50/19, 84** 
Sessions (S) 7} 1.35) ~— | 5.07) — 
RXE 1 | 1.72] .13 }10.42) 1.53 
SxXR 7 |16.43/1.26 | 7.64) 1.12 
SXE 7 | 8.41} .65 | 2.75) .40 
SXRXE 7 {13.03} ~ | 6.80; — 




















* Significant beyond the .05 level, 
** Significant beyond the .01 level. 


importance of expectation of frustration in ex- 
plaining the frustration-aggression sequences. 
Bateson suggests that the Balinese might be 
infinitely willing to suffer interruption because 
their childhood experiences have led them to 
expect frustration continually. Berkowitz has 
demonstrated that aggressive reactions to frus- 
tration are indeed more intense when frustra- 
tion is unexpected. 

Evidence for a response inhibition interpre- 
tation of the effects of nonarbitrariness on the 
reduction of aggression is obtained from the 
analysis of the results of self-aggression. Table 
2 shows that the F ratios for both reasonable- 
ness and expectancy are significant at the .05 
and .01 levels, respectively, (two-tailed test). 
Though the subjects under high expectancy 
expressed less aggression toward the frustrating 
agent, they showed significantly higher aggrcs- 
sion toward the self. This finding is in line 
with the implication that response inhibition 
would result in greater displacement toward 
the sclf or other objects. Also, the subjects pre- 
sented with a justification for frustration (high- 
reasonableness) expressed significantly greater 
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aggression toward the self than those under the 
low-justification condition. This result is some- 
what surprising in view of the fact that there 
was no significant difference between the two 
groups (high and low reasonableness) in aggres- 
sion toward the frustrating agent. Perhaps with 
high reasonableness the self is really perceived 
as the frustrating agent. In other words, when 
the subjects were told that they would undergo 
a test of their ability to function under pres- 
sure, failure under such conditions might be 
conceived as a reflection of their own inability. 
In the Pastore (1952) questionnaire, such items 
as ‘‘You’re a private in the army and you apply 
for a promotion which is denied to you, and the 
promotion is given to a private whose qualifica- 
tions are superior to yours,” or “Your instruc- 
tor gives a difficult examination for which you 
are poorly prepared,” (nonarbitrary frustra- 
tions), really emphasize the self as the ap- 
propriate obstacle to goal attainment. Under 
these conditions, aggressive tendencies toward 
the self are likely to be high, and as would be 
predicted by the present results, Pastore found 
less aggression expressed in these items than 
in’the arbitrary set of questions. 

There were no significant differences in pro- 
jective aggression. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was conducted to test 
the differential implications of two theoretical 
positions, namely, reduced level of drive or 
response inhibition, in accounting for the re- 
duction of aggression under nonarbitrary frus- 
tration, and to isolate the influence of ex- 
pectancy and reasonableness on the expression 
of aggression. 

Seventy-six male undergraduate students 
were given a bogus intelligence test under frus- 
trating conditions. Following the administra- 
tion of the test, measures were obtained of 
each subject’s tendency to attack the frus- 
trator, himself, and slightly negative stereo- 
types. Subjects were tested in eight groups, 
each of which had from 7 to 13 subjects. An 
equal number in each group received one of 
four different general instructions to the in- 
telligence test. These instructions differed in two 
dimensions: reasonableness and expectancy. 
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To one fourth of the subjects, the frustra- 
tion was presented as expected and reason- 
able; to another fourth, as expected and un- 
reasonable; to another fourth, as unexpected 
and reasonable; and to the remaining subjects, 
as unexpected and unreasonable. 

The results indicated that in the present 
situation: 

1. The expectation of a frustration reduces 
the tendency to express aggression toward the 
frustrator. 

2. The reasonableness of a frustration does 
not seem to significantly affect the amount of 
aggression expressed toward the frustrator, 
but this may be due to the failure to suffi- 
ciently vary this dimension. 

3. Both expectation of frustration and 
reasonableness of frustration increase the tend- 
ency to express aggression towards the self. 

Of the two hypotheses, reduced level of 
drive vs. response inhibition in the reduction 
of aggression under nonarbitrary frustrations, 
the latter is more tenable. Furthermore, the 
results suggest that under reasonable or justi- 
fiable frustrations, the subject himself may be 
perceived as the direct agent of frustration. 
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